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‘a, North American dog; }, Australian dog; c, South American dog; d, Scotch greyhound; e, English greyhound; f, African dog; g, Thibet masti.} 


The Dingo, whose habits, in a state of domes- 
ticity, were such as we have described, with all its 
shyness, was at the same time ferocious, but would 
never make an open attack ; several times, however, 
it snapped at persons who happened to be walking 
within its reach, but only when their backs were turned, 
and it immediately retreated again into its kennel. 
Its aspect, manner, and voice were so wolf-like, that 
most persons supposed it to be a wolf, and we ourselves 
felt convinced that it would never emulate the ordi- 
nary dog, either in affection to its keepers, in docility, 
intelligence, or voice. 

Closely allied to the Dingo, if not the same animal, 


is a wild dog inhabiting the interior of Sumatra (Canis | 


No. 563. 





Sumatrensis), which hunts in packs, and resembles a 
wolf in aspect ; its colour is the same, its nose is sharp, 
its ears erect and hairy, its limbs strong, its tail pendent 
and bushy, especially about the middle, whence it be- 
comes move slender to the tip. 

Besides the Sumatra wild dog, India produces an- 
other wild dog, common in the Dukhun, and called 
Kolsun by the Mahrattas. Colonel Sykes describés it 
as having the head compressed and elongated, but the 
nose not very sharp. The eyes are oblique. “The 
expression of the countenance is that of a coarse ill- 
natured Persian greyhound, without any resemblance 
to the jackal, the fox, or the wolf, and, in consequence, 
essentially different from the Canis Quao or rensis 
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of General Hardwicke. The ears are long, erect, and 
somewhat rounded at the top. The limbs are remark- 
ably large and strong in relation to the bulk of the 
animal, its size being intermediate between the wolf 
and jackal.” 

This animal, which is termed Canis Dukhunensis, is 
regarded by Colonel Sykes as identical with the wild 
dog of Nepal, the Canis primevus of Mr. Hodgson, 
the skulls in both being the same in general form, and 
the posterior tuberculous tooth of the lower jaw being 
alike deficient. The only difference between them 
appears to consist in the quality and colour of the fur, 
that of the Dukhun animal being paler and less dense 
than that of the dog from Nepal. ‘ 

Mr. Hodgson rejects, with most modern zoologists, 
the claim of the wolf, the jackal, and the fox to rank 
as the prototype of the familiar dog. He argues 
against regarding as such the half-reclaimed Dingo of 
Australia. He thinks that he has detected this original 
race in the Buanst of Nepél, the eastern and western 
limits of whose ranges appear to be the Sutlege and 
the Burhampootra, and which seems to extend, with 
some immaterial differences, into the Vindyia, the 
Ghauts, the Nilgiris, the Casiah Hills, and in the chain 
yvassing brokenly from Mirzapore, through South 

ahar and Orissa, to the Coromandel coast. 

But the question here reverts, is the Kolsun, Buidnsu, 
or Dhale (supposing these names to belong to the same 
species) the origin of our domestic races? Has the 
wolf-like Esquimaux dog, or the fox-like Hare In- 
dian’s dog, descended from it, or the huge Thibet mas- 
tiff, which guards the sheep in the very country which 
the Buanst inhabits? We know not on what grounds 
Mr. Hodgson assumes the Biiansti or Dhale to be the 
origin of the domestic dog, from which it differs in the 
number of the teeth; but to this point we shall have 
occasion to revert hereafter. As all reclaimed animals 
exhibit a tendency to return, if uninfluenced by man, 
and beyond his jurisdiction, to their primitive state, it 
would be interesting to ascertain, if possible, what 
races of dogs are thus emancipated, and what are their 
characteristics. 

The Spaniards introduced the dog into South Ame- 
rica and the West Indian Islands, the breed being a 
kind of hound, and their object was to hunt down, by 
means of these animals, the defenceiess natives: the 
brutal work being completed, many cf these dogs 
were driven to rely - their own resources, and be- 
came wild, and spread a wild race. Azara states that 
these dogs are called Yagoua (a name also given to 
the Jaguar) in Paraguay, where they are very com- 
mon, inhabiting caves. They formerly abounded in 
Hayti, Cuba, and all the Caribbean Islands, but are 
now extirpated there, or nearly so. According to 
Oexmelin and others, these wild descendants of a re- 
claimed race resemble the greyhound ; others describe 
them as having the head flat and elongated, the muz- 
zle sharp, and the general aspect wild and savage. 
The body is slender and fleshless. They are strong 
and active, and chace their prey in packs. When 
taken young, they are easily domesticated, differing in 
this respect from the Dingo of New Holland. Some 
years since we knew a dog said by its owner to be the 
offspring of the wild race of Cuba or St. Domingo— 
we forget which. It was of a red colour, with black- 
ish lips. The muzzle was long and somewhat 

ointed ; the ears were semipendent, the limbs long 

ut powerful, the chest deep, and the loins slender: 
it was intelligent, but fierce, and its scent was in great 
perfection. It had no resemblance in aspect or habits 
to the wolf or to the Dingo, and its nose was broader 
and less elongated than that of the greyhound, to 
which, in the figure of the body, it bore some resem- 
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This dog must not be confounded with a species of 
wolf inhabiting South America, called Agouara-gou- 
aza, or Guara (Canis jubatus), and which is of a cin- 
namon-red colour. This animal, according to Noseda 
(see Azara, i., p. 309), so closely resembles a dog, that 
any person seeing it in the plains, and not really 
knowing it, would take it for one. It was probably 
this or some allied species which Columbus is said to 
have found at the island of St. Martha, and which 
Herrera describes as “ dogs which did not bark.” 

Wild dogs, or dogs become wild, exist also in va- 
rious parts of Africa, as Congo, &c., and are said to 
have a meagre figure and a long head and sharp muz- 
zle, and to hunt in packs. They are perhaps the wild 
descendants of a fine race of bloodhounds, of which a 

air were brought to England by Major Denham, who 
nad employed them for the chace of the gazelle; they 
followed the game not only by their scent, but also 
by the eye: their speed is stated to have been extraor- 
dinary. In this latter respect they resembled the grey- 
hound, and also in their habits of following the game 
by the eye; but they differed from the greyhound in 
possessing a fine scent. 

It appears, then, that the wild dogs of India, the 
Canis Sumatrensis excepted, and the wild descendants 
of tame dogs, as we see them in South America and 
Africa, have less of the wolf in their appearance than 
the half-reclaimed Dingo of the intelligent but surly 
Esquimaux dog; and it is not impossible that the 
Dingo and the Sumatran wild dog may be specifically 
the same. In none, however, of the true wild dogs is 
the head precisely of the same form as we see in the 
qeubounh, although Colonel Sykes notices a resem- 
blance in this point between the wild dog of the 
Dukhun and the Persian greyhound. The greyhound 
and its varieties are characterised by the extent to 
which the elongation of the head is carried ; the ears 
are small and semipendent, and the eyes, contrary to 
what we observe in the wild races and in the wolf-like 
breeds, are full, animated, and expressive—the index 
of a high state of cultivation. 

Buffon regards the French Matin and the great 
Danish dog as the main stock of the greyhound race ; 
but this is not clear. In Scotland and Ireland there 
existed in very ancient times a noble breed of grey- 
hounds used for the chase of the wolf and the deer, 
and these are, we contend, the pure source of the 
common greyhound, which in warm climates degenc- 
rates. In Ireland few of this fine race are now to be 
found. With the extirpation of the wolf, the necessity 
for keeping up the breed in perfection ceased, and it 
gradually merged into the ordinary kind used fer the 
hare. In the Highlands, however, where the wild 
deer yet wanders over extensive hilly ranges, this dog 
is still found, if not in such perfection as formerly, 
still greatly superior to the common greyhound in 
strength, size, and courage. Its hair is rough and 
wiry, its chest is remarkable for volume, and its limbs 
are long and muscular. A similar breed existed and: 
still continues to exist in Albania: it was celebrated 
by the ancients for its prowess. No breed of dogs is 
more distinct than that of the greyhound (including 
the common race and the Highland,.Jrish, and Alba- 
nian). Their form and characters are too well known 
to need a particular detail. They are remarkable for 
following their game not by the scent, but by the eye ; 
the sense of smell, indeed, appears to be less acute in 
them than in most other dogs; but in quickness of 
eye and speed they excel all. From the antiquity of 
this breed, we might be induced to suppose that in it 
is to be seen the nearest approach to the primitive 
source, or to one of the primitive sources of the re- 
claimed race; and perhaps the Irish greyhound or 
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common with the primitive type whence it took its 
origin. Granting this, however, we are still as far off 
as ever from the object of our search ;—we have no 
reason to believe such a type to exist in the Canis pri- 
mevus, or Bans, for though there may be points of 
resemblance between this animal and the Buansi, 
there are points of difference, and especially as re- 
spects the number of the teeth; and the resemblance 
rather leads us to infer that the greyhound, of all do- 
mestic dogs, retains the most a the general 
characters of its primitive origin, than that this origin 
is to be found in the Biansi. We may yet discover a 
wild dog still more closely related than this to the 
greyhound. We have only attended so far to dogs 
with elongated or acute muzzles; but other groups 
yet remain for our survey, and to these we shall pro- 
ceed in a future number. 

The spirited engraving, drawn by Mr. T. Landseer, 
represents the Esquimaux dog, the Dingo, the South 
American dog, the Highland greyhound, the com- 
mon greyhound, the African hound, and the Thibet 
mastiff. 





DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY. 
MILK. 
Tre abundant supply of milk in most countries— 
indeed in all countries where domestic animals of cer- 
tain kinds are kept, the extensive use of milk as food, 
and the nutritious qualities which it possesses, render 
it such an important article of domestic economy, that 
a few details respecting its chemical nature will not 
be destitute of interest. It is one of the most beautiful 
provisions of nature, that organised beings adapt, as 
articlés of food, substances lower in the scale of organi- 
zation than themselves; or which, if not originally 
lower, become so in some measure by certain sponta- 
neous changes which they undergo. From the vege- 
table kingdom up to man, who occupies the highest 
rank in the animal kingdom, we may trace the opera- 
tion of this law; subject, it is true, to certain excep- 
tions, or—as we should rather call them—accidents ; 
for although a man may afford a meal to a wild beast, 
yet the usual prey of the wild beast is found among ani- 
mals of inferior size or organization. Carbonic acid and 
water, both inorganic compounds, constitute to a great 
extent the food of plants: plants become the aliment, 
and, by assimilation, a part of the substance of many 
animals; and these animals again supply food to other 
animals; and so on in an ascending series. 

We have in former papers explained that organic 
matter is for the most part composed of three or four 
simple substances or ultimate elements, which, having 
a strong tendency to unite in twos, form certajn 
proximate principles, which (as far as the article food 
is concerned) are to a considerable extent identical 
with those composing the bodies of the animals them- 
selves. Thus many animals have not to form these 
proximate principles from their elements, but simply 
to take them as they are already formed by inferior 
animals or plants. By this provision the assimilating 
organs become less extensive and complicated; as 
may be seen by comparing the structure of carnivo- 
rous and graminivorous animals,—i.e. those which 
feed respectively on flesh and on grain; while at the 
same time many animals have the power, in a minor 
degree, of assimilating substances below as well as 
above themselves in the scale of organic being. 

The close relation which exists between many ap- 
parently very different substances, has led to several 
extensive generalizations. Thus sugar, or the saccha- 
rine principle, may be considered characteristic of the 
vegetable kingdom : the oleaginous, or oily principle, 
exists both in vegetables and animals; and although 
different in appearance and form, yet the peculiar pro- 
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perties of oleaginous bodies are strongly marked, and 
are quite distinct from the saccharine. Another prin- 
ciple is the albuminous, which, under the name of 
albumen, forms the white of an egg, and exists exten- 
sively in most animal substances. Now these three 
principles,—the saccharine, the oleaginous, and the 
albuminous,—are capable of assuming an infinite Va- 
riety of forms, without altering their essential com- 
position. They can also pass readily into each other, 
and combine with each other, or at least these changes 
can be effected by organic agents. 

The conclusion to which these remarks lead is, 
that as organised beings derive their food from other 
organised beings, such food must necessarily consist 
of one or more of the three great principles we have 
named; and such is indeed the case in every alimen- 
tary compound which has been proved to be well 
adapted to the wants of the animal. 

These remarks are, well illustrated and supported 
by the composition of mi/k,—the only specimen of food 
prepared by nature expressly as such. All other arti- 
cles of food exist, as it were, for themselves, or in order 
to minister to the organic body of which they form 
a part :—they are appropriated by animals, it is true ; 
but they have a separate existence of their own, and 
certain offices to perform in the economy of nature, 
apart from their more important one of supplying 
food. Milk, on the contrary, except as an article of 
food, seems to perform no office in the animal eco- 
nomy ; and we shall probably not err if we suppose 
milk to stand as the great and perfect model to which 
all nutritious substances must be referred. In every 
description of milk is found a mixture of the three 
principles noticed above :—the saccharine principle 
manifests itself: in what is familiarly termed “sugar 
of milk ;” the oleaginous principle leads to the pro- 
duction of “butter ;’ and the albuminous to that of 
“ cheese.” 

Although the three principles just mentioned are 
variously modified, and combined in different pro- 
portions in the milk of different animals, yet there 
is no instance known in which any one of the three 
is altogether absent. Dr. Prout has remarked :— 
“Perhaps it is impossible to name a substance con- 
stituting the food of the more perfect animals, which 
is not essentially a natural compound of at least two, 
if not of all the three great principles of aliment. 
But it is in the artificial food of man that we see this 
great principle of mixture most strongly exemplified. 
He, dissatisfied with the spontaneous productions of 
nature, culls from every source ; and by the force of 
his reason, or rather of his instinct, forms in every 
possible manner, and under every disguise, the same 
great alimentary compound. This, after all his cook- 
ing and his art, oo much soever he may be disinclined 
to believe it, is the sole object of his labour; and the 
more nearly his results approach to this object, the 
more nearly do they approach perfection. Even in 
the utmost refinements of his luxury, and in his 
choicest delicacies, the same great principle is attended 
to; and his sugar and flour, his eggs and butter, in all 
their various forms and combinations, are nothing 
more or less than disguised imitations of the great ali- 
mentary prototype mi/k, as furnished to him by na- 
ture.” 

We have said that “sugar of milk ” is derived from 
the saccharine principle of that liquid. It may be 
obtained from skimmed milk, or still better from the 
whey which remains after the separation of the curd 
in making cheese. Sugar of milk is sometimes used 
in medicine, and the chief supply is from those parts 
of Switzerland where cheese is extensively made. 
The whey is evaporated by heat to the consistence of 
honey, poured into moulds, and left to dry = the sun, 
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In this crude state it is prepared for pharmaceutical 
purposes by being dissolved in water, clarified with 
white of egg, and evaporated to a syrupy consistence, 
when white crystals of waar are obtained. - These-are 
soluble in water, and have a faint sweet taste. 

The term “sugar of milk” was objected to by 
Thénard, on the ground that it is not susceptible of 
the vinous fermentation, and therefore could not be 


a real sugar. On this account some persons have 
denied that ardent spirits could be procured from 
milk ; but the united testimony of travellers respect- 
ing the koumiss or arki of the Tartars and Calmucks, 
the /eban of the Arabs, and the yaourt of the Turks— 
all intoxicating drinks prepared from milk, induced 
the Russian chemist ag ayia 

u 


to institute an 
aay on the subject. His conclusions were, that 
milk does not undergo the vinous fermentation when 
the butter and cheese are removed from it; that whey, 
although containing all the sugar of milk, does not 
enter into the vinous fermentation, even though yeast 
be added. It appears, however, that “sugar of milk,” 
or lactine, as it is chemically termed, is convertible 
into real sugar by being boiled in water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. 

The oleaginous principle of milk is separated in 
the familiar process of churning. When milk is 
allowed to stand for some time, the cream rises to the 
surface, anc being skimmed off and kept a few da 
a peculiar acid contained in milk, called lactic acid, 
increases in quantity. By agitation the particles of 
butter unite into a mass, and buttermilk remains. 

The albuminous portion of milk may be sepa- 
rated by the action of an acid, which coagulates it and 
forms curd ; this, by pressure, becomes cheese; and 
the fluid which remains after the curd is separated is 
called whey. The chemistry of butter and cheese 
making may occupy our attention hereafter. 

A curious discovery respecting the preservation 
of milk has been made by a Russian chemist. He 
reduces milk to a dry mass by gentle evaporation, and 
the powder thus obtained can be preserved in well- 
corked bottles for any length of time. On adding to 
this powder the requisite proportion of water, milk is 

roduced which is said to be scarcely distinguishable 
rom fresh cows’-milk. Many a traveller and voyager 
would welcome such “portable milk” as a valuable 
addition to his store of provisions. 

Another method of preserving milk is to bottle it, 
to secure the cork with wire, and then to place the 
bottles in cold water, which must be brought gradually 
to the boiling point. Milk thus treated is said to keep 
fresh for a year or two. 

The enormous consumption of milk in large towns 
is a sufficient temptation to the dealers in that article 
to adulterate it extensively. In London we believe 
the chief source of adulteration is water, although 
many persons fancy that chalk, flour, or starch are 
among the adulterants employed. A moment’s consi- 
deration Will show that chalk cannot be employed to 
adulterate milk, because it is insoluble therein. But 
flour may with more probability be employed : thus, 
the milk is largely diluted with water ; a little brown 
sugar or treacle is added to restore the sweetness; the 
flour is mixed with water, and boiled; and the paste 
thus produced is soluble in the milk and water. M. 
Barreul, in his memoir on milk, published a few 
years ago, states this was one of the modes in which 
the Parisian milkmen adulterated milk, and on conti- 
nuing a searching analysis into the fraud thus prac- 
tised, it was found that they sometimes employed an 
emulsion of sweet almonds, with which, for the cost 
of about one franc, they were able to convert thirty 
pints of water into milk; but finding a cheaper arti- 
cle in hemp-seed, that became employed instead of 
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almonds, and thus was milk, until the fraud was disco- 
vered, manufactured from a small quantity of ‘cows 
milk mixed with these adulterants. Some of the Pa- 
risian milkmen resorted to a practice which acquiied 
for them the reputation of selling milk that never 
turned sour. This was done by adding a small quan- 
tity of subcarbonate of potash or soda to their artificial 
milk, which, saturating the lactic acid as fast as it 
formed, prevented the coagulation of the curd. 

The flavour of milk is so peculiar, that these or any 
other adulterations might soon be detected if the use 
of them became prevalent. 





GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 


THERE are now three places in the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhood where the taste of every man, from the 
weaver of Spitalfields to the peer of Belgrave Square, 
may be cultivated by the inspection of the works of 
the great painters, and this without any charge to the 
individual. These places are, the National Gallery, 
Hampton Court Palace, and Dulwich College. It is 
our intention, from time to time, to present our readers 
with copies of some of the master-pieces of these col- 
lections, carefully drawn on the spot by competent 
artists; and engraved with every — excellence 
attainable by wood-engraving. he subject of the 
present number is the Infant Saint John of Murillo, 
drawn by Mr. Fussell, and engraved by Mr. Jackson. 

-At the time of the opening of the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square, we gave a view of the building 
(see vol. v., No. 299), and explained the purposes of 
its erection, taking the opportunity to offer some re- 
marks on the collection of pictures, as well as some 
notices on the National Galleries on the Continent. 

A brief recital of the principal features in the 
history of the National Gallery will, therefore, be 
sufficient on the present occasion, as we may refer 
to the previous account for a more particular detail. 

The first step towards the foundation of a public 
collection of pictures was made be the purchase of 
the Angerstein Gallery ; for this the sum of 57,000/. 
was given, which, although a large was not an ex- 
travagant price, since for ene picture alone, the 
Sebastian del Piombo, 20,0007. had been previously 
offered (by Mr. Beckford) and refused, and it is 
probable that were the collection to be now offered for 
sale, a larger sum would be obtained for it. 

The original collection consisted of about forty pic- 
tures, chiefly Italian ; but Sir George Beaumont’s noble 
gift of his collection, in 1826, and the bequest of the 
Rev. William Holwell Carr, shortly after, enriched the 
gallery with some fine specimens of other schools. The 
collection has also been increased by several other gifts, 
and lately by the bequests of Lord Farnborough and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey Ollney. Several fine pic- 
tures have also been purchased for the nation, at differ- 
ent times, of which we may particularly mention 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, purchased for 5000/. ; 
the Virgin au Panier, by Coreggio, 3800/.; the Ecce 
Homo, and the Education of Cupid, by the same mas- 
ter, 11,5007. the two; the St. Catherine, by Raffaelle, 
4000/.; the Holy Family, by Murillo (together with 
the Brazen Serpent, by Rubens), 7000/.; and, lastly, 
the St. John, by Murillo, for 21007. 

Most of these are recent additions to the Gallery, 
and the last has only just been submtitted to the in- 
spection of the public. Some critical remarks have 
appeared in former numbers of this Magazine on 
several of the pictures in the Gallery (see Nos. 8, 12, 
24, 47, &c.), and we hope not without some effect in 
directing the attention of visitors to some of the more 
important objects in the collection, as well as tending 
to make the taste for the fine arts more popular. 





Since the building in Trafalgar Square was erected, 
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and the pictures seen to more advantage, the visitors 
have gradually been becoming more numerous, and 
appear better to appreciate the beauties with which 
they are surrounded. 

The Infant St. John, by Murillo, has only recently 
been added to the Gallery, and must be unknown to 


a great majority of our readers. This has partly in- 
fluenced us in giving it priority, but it is deserving 
of it in other respects; the subject is an interesting 
one, and as a picture it deservedly ranks high. 

The composition, colour, and expression are good, 
and the whole effect is very impressive. The tender and 
innocent expression in the features of the “disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” of him who was selected to take 
so great a share in the propagation of the mild precepts 
of Christianity, is finely depicted ; and the happy effect 
with which the painter has repeated this expression in 
the face of the hsb is deserving of re ape nad com- 
mendation. Though there is a delightful simplicity 
in the whole composition, as well as in the particular 
features of the young saint and his companion, it is 
managed with so much art (though it is only per- 
ceptible in its effects) that the artist has been enabled to 
elevate the composition to a degree of sublimity suffi- 
cient to inform us that the figure of the young 
shepherd is that of one destined to become an actor 


in events of a great and holy character. Though 
it should seem that John was about twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age when he was called to follow 
Christ, painters have delighted to imagine him as the 
early associate of his Master, and in almost every pic- 
ture of the = | Family, so favourite a subject with 
the old painters, he is represented as partaking of the 
joys of childhood in the companionship of him to 
whom in after-life he expressed such devotion, whose 
precepts he was indefatigable in propagating, and by 
whom he was regarded with peculiar favour and affee- 
tion. Murillo seems to have been imbued with the 
same spirit as his immediate predecessors; and in this 
picture he appears to have intended to represent 
the idea that, even in his early days, the mild and 
affectionate disciple cherished the ‘Lamb of God’ 
with the fond devotion for which he was distinguished 
in his after-years. 

This picture was purchased for 2100/., at Sir Simon 
Clarke’s sale last year, at which sale also the com- 
panion picture, the Good Shepherd (certainly su- 
| perior, and better known by the engravings of it), was 
| knocked down to Mr. Rothschild for the sum of 3045/. 
| It is stated to have been in the Robit collection. It is 
the last picture added to the Gallery up to the present 
time (1841), and makes the total number in the collec- 
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tion 177. These we have classed (taking the names 
from the Gallery Catalogue) according to the schools ; 
but it should be observed, that with respect to some 
few of the pictures, opinions differ as to the name of 
the artists. 

The ey of the following numerical synopsis has 
been taken from one which appeared in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ vol. xvi., p. 103, but the dates of the 
births and the deaths,of the artists, when known, have 
been added, and the enumeration brought up to the 
present time (January, 1841) :— 


Italian School. 

Baroccio, b. 1528, d. 1612 . 
J. Bassano, b. 1510, d. 1592 . . . 
L. Bassano, b. 1559, d. 1623 . ° ° 
Bronzino, b. 1577, d. 1621. » . 
Buonarotti Michael Angelo, b. 1474, d. 

1564 ° ‘ ° . ° ° 
A. Caracci, b. 1560, d. 1609 . 
L. Caracci, b. 1555, d. 1619 . 
Caravaggio, b. 1569, d. 1609 . 
Correggio, b. 1494, d. 1534 
Canaletto, b. 1697, d. 1768 . 
Domenichino, b. 1581, d. 1641 
Ercole da Ferrara i é 
Mazzolino da Ferrara, b. 1481, d. 
Garofalo, b. 1481, d. 1559 
Giorgione, b. 1477, d. 1511 
Guercino, b. 1540, d. 1666 
Guido, b. 1574, d. 1642 . 
C. Maratti, b. 1652, d. 1713 . 
Mola, b. 1609, d. 1665 . . 
Paduanino, b. 1552, d. 1617 . 
Parmegiano, b. 1503, d. 1540 
Pannini, b. 1601, d. 1758 . 
S. del Piombo, b. 1485, d. 1547 
B. Peruzzi, b. 1481, d. 1536 
Raffaelle, b. 1483, d. 1520 . 
Giulio Romano, b. 14y2, d. 1546 
Salvator Rosa, b. 1614, d. 1673 
A. del Sarto, b. 1488, d. 1530 
Titian, b. 1480, d. 1576 
Tintoretto, b. 1512, d. 1594 
A. Veronese, b. 1600, d. 1670 
P. Veronese, b. 1530, d. 1588 
L. da Vinci, b. 1445, d. 1520 
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Spanish School. 


Murillo, b. 1613, d. 1685  . 
Velasquez, b. 1594, d. 1660 . 


ml mes 


Flemish and Dutch. 


J. Both, b. 1610, d. 1650 
Cuyp, b. 1606. ‘ 
Decker : : ‘ . 
Van Goyen, b. 1596, d. 1656 
Vander Helst, b. 1613, d. 1670 
Jordaens, b. 1534, d. 1678 
Maes, b. 1632, d. 1693 . , 
Vander Neer, b. 1619, d. 1683 
Vander Plaas, b. 1647, d. 1704 
Rembrandt, b. 1606, d. 1674 
Rubens, b. 1577, d. 1640 
Stork, d. 1708  . A j 
Steinwyck, b. 1550, d. 1603 . 
Teniers, b. 1610, d. 1634 . 
Vander Velde, b. 1633, d. 1707 
Vandyck, b. 1598-9, d. 1641 . 
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French. 
S. Bourdon, b. 1616, d. 1671 
Claude, b. 1600, d. 1682 
Lancret, b. 1690, d. 1743 
N. Poussin, b. 1594, d. 1665 . 
G. Poussin, b. 1600, d. 1663 . 
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English. 
Beaumont . . 
Beechy 
Constable - . 
Copley, b. 1737, d. 1815 
Gainsborough, b. 1727, d. 1788 
Hogarth, b. 1698, d. 1764 
Hoppner, b. 1759, d.1810.. . ° 
Housman, %r Huysman, b. 1656, d. 1696 
Jackson, b. 1778, d. 1831 . ‘ 
A. Kaufiman, b. 1742, d. 1807 " 
Lawrence, b. 1769, d. 1830 . ‘ 
Pether fe : > . 
Reynolds, b. 1723, d. 1792 
West . : " . 
Wilkie 7 . : 
Wilson, b. 1714, d. 1782 
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SHAKSPERE AND HIS WILL. 


Amone the many idle representations of the private 
life of our great dramatist, one of the most current 
has been, pei haps, that of his having lived on ill terms 
with his wife. This has received the chief grounds 
of 4 aa from the manner in which she is men- 
tioned in his will. In the recently published part of 
the ‘Pictorial Shakspere’ the received interpretation 
of the will has been successfully combated, and the 
reputation of one who in all likelihood was as truly 
a good as he was a great man completely relieved 
from this reproach. The Editor says :—* We felt de- 
sirous, upon the earliest possible occasion after the 
subject had fully presented itself to us, to vindicate 
Shakspere from a calumny which, through the long 
continuance of a misapprehension, has constantly pre- 
sented itself to the thoughts even of those who were 
most anxious to believe that the poet of universal 
benevolence—the gentlest, the most tolerant spirit 
that ever came to win men to charity and love by 
other than the lessons of inspiration—was incapable 
of a deliberate act of cruelty and contempt towards 
the wife of his bosom. 

“The theory that Shakspere’s married life was one 
of unhappiness has, like many other more recent 
stories of the same kind, been somewhat too easily 
credited. Mr. de Quincey thinks that it made him 
resolve, after ‘four years of conjugal discord,’ upon 
his plan of ‘solitary emigration to the metropolis.’ 
Mr. Moore thinks that it is proved by his assumed 
non-residence at Stratford, having regard to the time 
of the births of his children, and by his last bequest to 
her. There was one who knew Shakspere weil,— 
who, illustrious as he was by birth and station, does 
not hesitate to call Aim, one of the poor players of the 
Blackfriars, ‘my especial friend ’—who testifies deci- 
dedly enough to the public estimation of his domestic 
conduct. Lord Southampton, s eaking of Burbage 
and Shakspere, thus writes to Lord Ellesmere, the 
lord chancellor, in 1608, in a letter by which he in- 
troduced them to him to plead their own cause against 
an act of oppression of the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London :—‘ Their trust and suit now is, not to be 


* 
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molested in their way of life whereby they maintain 
themselves and their wives and families, being both 
married and of good reputation.’* It is to the pro- 
priety of the domestic conduct of Burbage and 
Shakspere that Lord Southampton alludes in_ the 
words ‘ good reputation.’ He had already, speaking 
of one as ‘our English Roscius,’ and of the other as 
‘writer of some of our best English plays,’ described 
them as ‘right famous in their qualities.’ Yet one of 
these, according to the received interpretation of his 
will, compromises his ‘ good reputation,’ not six years 
afterwards, by executing a document, signed by five 
witnesses, his friends and neighbours, in which he 
treats his wife with neglect and ‘bitter sarcasm,’ for 
which estranged affections would have been no war- 
ranty ; and consigns her, with this solemn avowal of 
contempt and hatre.! to a miserable dependence, not 
even recommended or implied, upon the bounty of 
their common children. According to the dictum of 
Malone, who first dragged this offensive bequest into 
notice sixty years ago, ‘His wife had not wholly es- 
caped his memory ; he had forgot her,—he had recol- 
lected her,—but so recollected her, as more strongly 
to mark how little he esteemed her ; he had already 
(as it is vulgarly expressed) cut her off, not indeed 
with a shilling, but with an old bed.’ 

“ The ‘ forgetfulness’ and the ‘neglect’ by Shak- 
spere of the partner of his fortunes for more than 
thirty years is good-naturedly imputed by Steevens 
to ‘the indisposed and sickly fit.’ Malone will not 
have it so :—‘ The various regulations and provisions 
of our author’s will show that at the time of making 
it he had the entire use of his faculties.” We tho- 
roughly agree with Malone in this particular. Shak- 


spere bequeaths to his second daughter three hundred 
pounds, under certain conditions ; to his sister, money, 
wearing apparel, and a life-interest in the house where 


she lives; to his nephews, five pounds each ; to his 
grand-daughter, his plate; to the poor, ten pounds ; 
to various friends, money, rings, hissword. The chief 
bequest is that of his real property to his eldest 
daughter, Susanna Hall, for her life, and then entailed 
upon her heirs male; and in default of such issue, 
upon his grand-daughter and heirs male; and in de- 
fault of such issue, upon his daughter Judith and her 
heirs male. Immediately after this comes the clause 
relating to his wife :— 

‘Item; I give unto my wife my second-best bed, with the 
furniture.’ 


“ Tt was the object of Shakspere by his will to perpe- 
tuate a family estate. In doing so, did he neglect the 
duty and affection which he owed to his wife? He 
did not. 

“Shakspere knew the law of England better than 
his legal commentators. His estates, with the excep- 
tion of a copyhold tenement, expressly mentioned in 
his will, were freehold. His wife was entitled to 
dower. She was provided for amply, by the clear and 
undeniable operation of the English law. Of the 
houses and gardens which Shakspere inherited from 
his father, she was assured of the life-interest of a third, 
should she survive her husband, the instant that old 
John Shakspere died. Of the capital messuage called 
New Place, the best house in Stratford, which Shak- 
spere purchased in 1597, she was assured of the same 
life-interest from the moment of the conveyance, pro- 
vided it was a direct conveyance to her husband. That 
it was so conveyed we may infer from the terms of the 
conveyance of the lands in Old Stratford and other 
places, which were purchased by Shakspere in 1602, 
and were then conveyed ‘to the onlye proper use and 
behoofe of the saide William Shakspere, his heires 


* ‘New Facts regarding the Life of Shakspeare,’ p. 33. 
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and assignes for ever.’ Of a life-interest in a third of 
these lands also was she assured. The tenement in 
Blackfriars, purchased in 1614, was conveyed to 
Shakspere and three other persons; and, after his 
death, was re-conveyed by those persons to the uses of 
his will, ‘for and in performance of the confidence 
and trust in them reposed by William Shakspere 
deceased.’ In this estate, certainly, the widow of our 
poet had not dower. - 

“It is unnecessary for us, in this place, at least, 
more minutely to enter into the question before us. 
It is sufficient for us at present to have the satisfac- 
tion of having first pointed out the absolute cer- 
tainty that the wife of Shakspere was provided for by 
the natural operation of the law of England. She 
could not have been deprived of this provision except 
by the legal process of Fine—the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of her own right. If her husband had alienated 
his real estates, she might still have held her right, 
even against a purchaser. In the event, which we be- 
lieve to be improbable, that she and the ‘ gentle Shak- 
spere’ lived on terms of mutual unkindness, she would 
have refused to renounce the right which the law gave 
her. In the more probable case, that, surrounded 
with mutual friends and relations, they lived at least 
amicably, she could not have been asked to resign 
it. In the most probable case, that they lived affec- 
tionately, the legal provision of dower would have 
been regarded as the natural and proper arrange- 
ment,—so natural and usual as not to be referred 
to in a will. By reference to other wills of the same 
period it may be seen how unusual it was to make any 
other provision for a wife than by dower. Such a pro- 
vision in those days, when the bulk of property was 
real, was a matter of course. The solution which we 
have here offered to this long-disputed question super- 
sedes the necessity for any conjecture as to the nature 
of the provision which those who reverence the memory 
of Shakspere must hold he made for his wife.” 


THE WAITS. 


We have seen “the latter end of a sea-coal fire’— 
Dame Quickly’s notion of the perfection of enjoyment. 
The snow lies hard upon the ground—icy. The noise 
of the streets is almost hushed, save that the cabman’s 
whip is occasionally heard urging his jaded horse over 
the slippery causeway. We creep to bed, and, looking 
out into the cold, as if to give us a greater feeling of 
comfort in the warmth within, see the gas-lights shining 
upon the bright pavement, and, perhaps, give one sigh 
for poor wretched humanity as some shivering wan- 
derer creeps along to no home, or some one of the most 
wretched nestles in a sheltering doorway to be ques- 
tioned or disturbed by the inflexible police watcher. 
It is long past midnight. We are soon in our first 
sleep ; and the dream comes which is to throw its veil 
over the realities of the day struggle through which 
we have passed. The dream gradually slides into a 
vague sense of delight. We lie in a pleasant sun- 
shine, by some gushing spring; or the never-ceasing 
murmur of leafy woods is around us; or there is a 
harmony of birds in the air, a chorus, and not a song ; 
or some sound of instrumental melody is in the dis- 
tance, some faintly remembered air of our childhood 
that comes unbidden into the mind, more lovely in its 
indistinctness. Gradually the plash of dripping waters, 
and the whispering of the breeze among the leaves, 
and the song of birds, and the hum of many instru- 
ments, blend into one more definite harmony, and we 
recognise the tune, which is familiar to us,—for we are 
waking. And then we hear real music, soft and 
distant: and we listen, and the notes can be followed; 
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and presently the sound is almost under our window ; 
and we fancy we never heard sweeter strains ; and we 
recollect, during these tender, and, perhaps, solemn 
chords, the honied words, themselves music,— 


“ Soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


But anon, interposes some discordant jig; and then 
we knew that we have been awakened by the Wairs. 

In the times when minstrelsy was not quite so much 
a matter of sixpences as in these days, there were en- 
thusiastic nbver 9 who made the watches of the night 
melodious, even though snow was upon the ground; 
and there were good prosaic people who abused them 
then as much as the poor Waits sometimes get abused 
now. These were the days of serenaders, and Eng- 
land, despite of its climate, was once a serenading 
country. Old Alexander Barclay, in his ‘Ship of 
Fools,’ published in 1508, describes to us “the vaga- 
bonds” whose enormity is so great, 


‘ That by no means can they abide, ne dwell, 
Within their houses, but out they need must go; 
More wildly wandering than either buck or doe,— 
Some with their harps, another with their lute, 
Another with his bagpipe, or a foolish flute.” 


But he is especially wrath against the winter min- 
strels :— 
“ But yet moreover these fools are so unwise, 

That in cold winter they use the same madness ; 

When all the houses are lade with snow and ice, 

O, madmen amased, unstable, and witless ! 

What pleasure take-you in this your foolishness ? 

What joy have ye to wander thus by night, 

Save that ill doers alway hate the light ?” 


The “fools” had the uncommon folly to do all this 
for nothing. But in a century the aspect of things 
was changed. The “madmen” divided themselves 
into sects—those who paid, and those who received 

y; andthe more sensible class came to be called 

‘aits—literally,. Watchers. If we may judge from 
the following passage in Beaumont and Fletcher 
(‘The Captain,’ Act ii., Sc. 2), the performances of 
the Gupaia were not entirely welcome to delicate 
ears :— 

“ Fab. The touch is excellent; let's be attentive. 

Jae. Hark! are the Warts abroad ? 

Fab. Be softer, prithee ; 
"Tis private music. 

Jac. What a din it makes! 
I'd rather hear a Jew's trump than these utes; 
They cry like school-boys.” 


The Waits, according to the same authority, had 
their dwellings in the land of play-houses and bear- 
gardens, and other nuisances of the sober citizens ; and 
they were not more remarkable than the “private 
music” for the charms of their serenadings :— 


“ Citizen. Ay, Ned, but this is scurvy music ! I think he has 
got me the Waits of Southwark.” 


The Waits had, however, been long before a part of 
city pageantry. But as the age grew more literal and 
mechanical,—as music went out with poetry, when the 
cultivation of what was somewhat too emphatically 
called the useful became the fashion,—the Waits lost 
their metropolitan honours and abiding-place; and 
came at last to be only heard at Christmas. They re- 
tired into the country. The last trace we can find of 
them, as folks for all weathers, is at Nottingham, in 
1710. The ‘Tatler’ (No. 222) thus writes :— 

“ Whereas, by letters from Nottingham, we have 
advice that the young ladies of that place complain 
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who for this last summer have very much infested the 
streets of that eminent city with violins and bass-viols, 
between the hours of twelve and four in the morning.’ 
Isaac Bickerstaff adds, that the same evil has been com- 
lained of “in most of the polite towns of this island.” 
he cause of the nuisance he ascribes to the influence 
of the tender passion. “ For as the custom prevails at 
present, there is scarce a young man of any fashion in 
a corporation who does not make love with the Town 
Music. The Waits often help him through his court- 
— The censor concludes, “ that a man might as 
well serenade in Greenland as in our region.” But 
he gives a more sensible reason for the actual decay 
of serénading, and its unsuitableness to England. “In 
Italy,” he says, “ nothing is more frequent than to hear 
a cobler working to an opera tune; but, on the con- 
trary, our honest countrymen have so little an incli- 
nation to music, that they seldom begin to sing till they 
are drunk,” It is strange that a century should have 
made such a difference in the manners of England. 
In Elizabeth's reign we were a musical people ; in 
Anne’s, a drunken people. Moralists and legislators 
had chased away the lute, but they left the gin; and 
so madrigals were thrust out. by tipsy derry-downs, 
and the serenader became a midnight bully. 
The Waits are a relic of the old musical times of 
England ; and let us cherish them, as the frosted bud 
of a beautiful flower that has yet life in it. 





these newly arisen birch-woods is situated the manufacturing 
town of Telma, consisting of two rows of log houses, erected ou 
the sides of a log road covered with smooth planks. A hand- 
some stone church in the Italian style, and spacious barracks, 
give the place an air of importance. But the workhouse of Telma 
is the wonder of Siberia. It is with constantly increasing ad- 
miration (says M. Ermann) that one approaches the workhouse, 
a fabric of two stories, and which is, no doubt, the largest aud 
finest specimen of architecture in North Asia. The front of it 
has a length of three hundred and sixty-four feet, and is adlorned 
with massive columns, between which, in two rows, are the 
windows, of the purest plate glass. The lower story is divided 
into three apartments, in which are carried on the mauufac- 
ture of cloth. Above dwell the officers who manage the insti- 
tution on the account of the crown. Stone wareliouses, aul 
mills of different kinds, are situated along the banks of the 
stream which drives the machinery of the workhouse. The ad- 
vantages of the locality were discovered a century ago, by private 
speculators, since which time Telma has been famous for its 
cloth manufactory. More recently, glass, paper, and linen 


Telma are about two thousand in number, of whom eight 
hundred find employment in the manufactories. They are 

rsons exiled for crimes, but whose manners, nevertheless, are 
irreproachable in their new and more fortunate situation, in 
which they are neither pressed by want nor goaded by despair. 
They are supplied gratuitously with. meal, and receive, besides, 
an amount of wages proportioned in each instance to the value 
of the labour. The wool required for the manufactory at Telma 
is procured chiefly from the Buraets and Tunguses, who wander 
with their flocks over the southern borders of Siberia. The 
machinery for combing and spinning the wool was originally 
procured from England, and was afterwards made in Siberia, ac- 
cording to the English model, at one-fifth of the cost of the latter. 
Telma produces annually about fifty thousand yards of woollen 
cloth, and half that quantity of li.en. The former is sold at a 
price not exceeding half-a-crown a yard. Among the causes 
operating to depreciate it, one of the most influential is fashion. 
So decided a preference is given to European cloth, that nothing 
short of a very great saving in the price can reconcile the 
Siberian to the manufacture of his own country. Pains are 
taken, notwithstanding this discouragement, to improve the 
wool, and in 1830 a flock of four hundred and eighty Spanish 
sheep were driven from Moscow to Irkutsk; and, notwithstand- 
ing the length of the journey and the plagues of the Barabinskian 
steppes, three hundred of them reached their destination in safety. 





for want of sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, 


—Traveis in Siberia, by a German. 





Woollen Manufacture in Siberia.—In the middle of one of . 


have been added to its productions. The inhabitants of | 
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